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ABSTRACT 



Adult continuing education (ACE) can be a major force in 
human capital development and an integral part of lifelong learning. Although 
recognition of the importance of ACE in developed countries is increasing, 
the impact of ACE is not well understood in some middle- income countries 
(MICs) , there is a lack of leadership, and the sector is somewhat 
underdeveloped. ACE must be viewed as a number of interrelated policies and 
delivery systems reflecting the needs of different clients and components of 
ACE. Successful governance of ACE depends on involving key stakeholders. 

Major issues that need to be addressed include equity, access, and support 
for career progression for adults. Although individuals and/or employers 
often bear the financial costs of ACE, there is recognition of the need for 
investment of some public funds to support ACE programs in literacy and 
foundation education and for some categories of clients to ensure access and 
promote equity objectives. MICs that are developing ACE as an integral part 
of lifelong learning must adopt policy and delivery models addressing 
learning objectives through a combination of short- and long-term programs to 
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a broad range of clients in what are often nonconvent ional settings. 
(Contains 20 tables/figures/boxes and 26 references.) (MN) 
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This paper reviews issues related to definition, governance and administration, 
fi nanc ing, delivery, and evaluation of Adult Continuing Education (ACE) in upper and 
middle income countries. Adult Continuing Education can be a major force in human 
capital development, is an integral part of lifelong learning, and enrolls more individuals 
than the initial and higher education combined. Lifelong learning needs to begin early in 
public schools, where problem solving and basic education skills must be developed to 
support ACE, the topic of this paper. While there is growing recognition of the 
importance of ACE in developed countries, the impact of ACE is not well understood in 
some Middle Income Countries (MICs), there is a lack of leadership, and the sector is 
somewhat under-developed. 

ACE is not, and should not, be viewed as one system but rather as a number of 
interrelated policies and delivery systems that reflect the needs of different clients and 
components of ACE. ACE includes literacy and foundation education, developmental 
education, civics education, and career and vocational education components. Many 
lower income countries remain focused on provision of basic literacy education, or what is 
sometimes referred to as “second chance education” . However, many MICs have 
achieved increasingly higher levels of basic literacy, and as such are broadening ACE, to 
create what may be termed “expanded chance” education. In addition, MICs are 
developing more formal linkages between initial and adult continuing education, and 
beg inning to eliminate distinctions between formal and non-formal education to facilitate 
implementation of overall lifelong learning concepts. 

Successful governance of ACE depends on involving key stakeholders if a 
coordinated and multi-faceted program is to be envisioned. Models that promote the 
development of isolated single components by Government Ministries often result in 
overlapping and poorly articulated programs. Key issues that need to be addressed 
include equity, access, and support for career progression for adults. Financing reflects 
the range of programs and clients including: youth and first-time job entrants, the 
unemployed, the employed, and older workers and retired individuals. While the financial 
costs of ACE are often carried by individuals and/or employers, there is recognition of the 
need for investment of some public funds to support ACE programs in literacy and 
foundation education, and for some categories of clients (e.g. youth/time job entrants, the 
unemployed, and the disenfranchised) to meet ensure access and promote equity 
objectives. 

The delivery of ACE is carried out by a multiplicity of institutions including those 
which are publicly owned, public private partnerships, private for profit, and NGOs. 
Different institutions often focus on different clients and programs. Decentralization and 
privatization can support development of the ACE delivery network, but can result in 
problems with equity, access, program articulation, and program quality if there is a void 
in leadership, governance, and financing in the sector. Initiatives which are being used to 
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overcome these problems include development of national standards and certification 
programs, inter-institutional articulation agreements, institutional accreditation programs,' 
and citizen skill bank systems. While there is a considerable body of knowledge about 
adult learning theory and distance learning, both fields are relatively undeveloped in MICS 
and as a result program delivery is not as effective as it could be. 

Evaluation of ACE is generally lacking in MICs, and when it is done it usually 
focuses on evaluation of inputs (e.g. staff and facilities) and the extent to which 
participants reach program objectives, as opposed to evaluating the gross or net program 
impact (e.g. impact on employment and wages). While the difficulties of evaluating 
development and civics education are recognized, there is increasing recognition of the 
need to undertake more comprehensive evaluations of the impact of foundation and skill 
education and training. Recent studies, some of which have been done in MICs, indicate 
that literacy and skill training do have a positive impact on productivity, employment, and 
wages. However, there is evidence that employers are often reluctant to train poorly 
educated workers. This finding re-emphasizes the need for lifelong learning to begin with 
youth in initial education. 

In summary, the importance of ACE and lifelong learning is increasingly 
recognized in MICs. Efforts are being made in a number of countries to broaden the 
definition and type of programs available, establish leadership and coordination 
mechanisms, while at the same time creating multiple channels of financing and 
encouraging decentralization and diversification of supply. The Government’s role in 
ACE should primarily be one of creating a policy and regulatory framework, in 
cooperation with key stakeholders; promotion of professional development in ACE; and 
limited and carefully targeted participation in the financing and delivery as needed to help 
ensure equity, access, and quality in ACE. The challenges are considerable, but the 
development of ACE as an integral part of lifelong learning is of paramount importance in 
MICs if they wish to compete successfully in the global economy. 

The contents of this paper reflect a review of ACE and lifelong learning policy and 
programs that was undertaken between 1997 to 1999 with the support of a World Bank 
Professional Development Grant. Because of time and resource constraints this paper 
focuses on post-compulsory (normally post-secondary) pre-university programs in upper 
and middle income countries. However, it is recognized that one cannot and should not 
separate discussion of initial from continuing education and that universities do play a 
substantial role in ACE in most countries. The review included intensive on-site 
discussions with policy makers, at the national level, as well as regional and local 
institutions which were delivering ACE in; Korea, Malaysia, Philippines, United 
Kingdom, United States, France, Sweden, Italy, Slovenia, Hungary, Chile, and Brazil. 
The review also included participation in several related international conferences on the 
topic, sponsored by UNESCO, ILO, OECD, visits and discussions with staff at the IDB, 
ADB, ILO, EU/ETF, and OECD, as well as presentation and discussions of drafts of the 



paper in Chile, Argentina, Georgia, Southeast Asia (Australia) and at Human 
Development Week in the Bank. 
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1.1 This paper reviews issues related to the definition, governance and 
administration, financing, delivery, and evaluation of Adult Continuing Education 
(ACE) in upper and middle income countries. Before embarking on a detailed 
discussion of each of these issues is useful to briefly review the beginnings of ACE, 
current scope, and general trends. Adult and Continuing Education, in this paper, is 
generally defined as including post-compulsory school in-service education and 
training. Adult and Continuing Education is an integral part of the overall process of 
lifelong learning and can make a significant contribution to human capital and economic 
development. 

1.2 The Beginnings : The origins of adult education can be found in the eighteenth 
century, particularly in Northwest Europe and North America. Much of the 
ter mino logy involved in the field reveals the influence of the Enlightenment and 
movements for the education of people (Titmus 1996). As the nineteenth century 
progressed, the separation of education for grown persons from that of children 
increased with the achievement of universal childhood education, and the movements 
for popular education or Enlightenment shifted and concentrated more on the needs of 
adults. The idea that education should become a lifelong process, and that all persons, 
whatever their previous education or social status, needed to continue their education in 
adult life was not unknown in the nineteenth century, but only in the second half of the 
twentieth has spread to achieve almost universal acceptance. 

1.3 General Scope: ACE enrolls more individuals than the initial public education 
and higher education systems combined in many countries (Belanger and Valdivielso 
1997). Notwithstanding the potential contribution of ACE to human capital and 
economic development, this study and others (European Training Foundation, 1999) 
found that the sub-sector is often under developed in many middle income countries. 
There are multiple reasons for this, including, but not limited to: (a) a need for some 
countries to allocate limited resources to other parts of the education sector, or other 
sectors; (b) a lack of interest in the topic among professional educators who have not 
been trained or involved in this part of education sector; (c) a lack of incentives and 
recognition among the citizens and governments as to the economic returns to 
investments in continuing education; (d) a lack of knowledge in enterprises about the 
payoffs of investing in continuing education and training; (e) a lack of recognition to 
the linkage between maintenance of a civil society, inward investment, and economic 
development; and (f) a general lack definition, leadership, and long-term planning in 
the sector. Table 1 following summarizes ACE participation rate in selected countries. 
The low levels of ACE in the developing Polish economy, where adults also tend to 
have low functional literacy scores, exemplify the need to improve ACE in some 
countries. The UNESCO study which produced this data is being extended to 
additional middle income countries. 
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Table 1- Participation in ACE (hours per year) 



->.■ ■ -V 


Canada 


Switzerland 

(German) 


Switzerland 

(French) 


£ c 

It 


Netherlands 


Poland 


Male 


306 


234 


310 


191 


256 


161 


Female 


328 


256 


297 


154 


236 


178 


Total 


317 


245 


304 


172 


247 


169 


Number of cases 


1,684 


513 


411 


1,092 


968 


357 



Source: Belanger and Valdivielso (1997) 



1 .4 Current Trends: ACE is increasingly recognized in many upper and middle 
income countries as playing a key role in development and maintenance of civil societies, 
development of the workforce, as making a positive contribution to overall economic 
development, and as an integral part of the process of lifelong learning. For example, in 
1996, the European Union had a major initiative on this topic; 1 the OECD has a s imil ar 
initiative underway at this time; 2 UNESCO/UNIDO sponsored a worldwide conference 
on the topic in 1997 in Hamburg; UNESCO joined with the ILO sponsored a related 
Conference in Korea in 1999; UNESCO sponsored a policy Colloquium on “Learning 
Never End” in 1999 as part of the UN International Year of Older Persons and 
International Literacy Day, and ILO initiated a conference on lifelong learning in 2000. 
Individual countries ranging from Korea to Slovenia to Sweden have initiated special 
commissions and legislation to strengthen the sub-sector. Key forces behind these 
activities include the globalization of trade; the rapid development of information 
technology and the information age; spreading of multi-national investments, 
development of regional economic and political entities (e.g. the EU, NAFTA, ASEAN, 
MERCOSUR); and Government and civil society initiatives to bring the disenfranchised 
into the mainstream workforce, for economic and social/political reasons; and deliberate 
efforts to develop learning societies. The linkages between productivity and increasing 
demand for higher skills in the workforce, and between education and wages, are 
exemplified in the following Figure 1 and Table 2, and in Figure 2 (page 6). These 
linkages have implications for development of ACE, particularly in the rapidly changing 
economies of many middle income countries. 



1 See EU internet website: HTTP:/europa. Eu.int/en/comm/dg22/socrates/adult/home.html 

2 See OECD internet website: HTTP://www.oecd.org/eIs/edu/els_ed.htm 
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Figure 1- Regional Differences in Labor Productivity (Percent) 




Table 2- Employment in High-Skilled Manufacturing Industry as a Percentage of Total 

Manufacturing Employment 1 



Area/Coimtries 


1980 


1995 (or latest available) 2 


Latin America 






Chile 


27.3 


26.0 


Colombia 


29.8 


30.3 


El Salvador 


16.9 


19.3 94 


Mexico 


- 


41.9 


Uruguay 


22.7 


24.9 


Venezuela 


32.0 


31.8 93 


East and South-East Asia 






China 


51.9 


44.4 94 


Hong Kong, China 


36.8 


38.6 93 


Indonesia 


20.3 


16.6 93 


Korea, Republic of 


33.5 


52.3 


Malaysia 


36.2 


51.2 


Philippines 


23.7 


26.4 


Singapore 


62.8 


77.6 


Taiwan, China 


39.1 


49.6 



1 The high-skilled manufacturing sub-sectors are: Printing and publishing, Industrial chemicals and other 
chemicals, Fabricated metal products, Machinery (non-electrical and electrical), Transport equipment, 
Professional and scientific equipment. 2 Since data for 1995 are not available for many countries, the latest 
available year have been used; the number in italic refers to the relevant year. Source: ILO (1999). 
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1 .5 Limitations of this paper: The paper focuses on ACE, and not on the overall 
topic of lifelong learning, of which ACE is a component. The paper presents issues, 
policy, and program options for ACE in post-compulsory school, pre-university, 
continuing education and training in middle and upper income countries. The paper was 
deliberately limited because of the breadth of the topic and limitation of resources to 
complete the study. The paper focuses on trends in middle and upper income in 
recognition that the issues in less developed countries (LDCs), e.g. those qualifying for' 
World Bank IDA funds, often have quite different economic, financial, basic education, 
and human capital development constraints from those found in upper and middle 
income countries (MICs). However, it is recognized that some MICs (e.g. Philippines, 
Brazil, India) have widely varying internal conditions that affect ACE and lifelong 
learning (e.g. large segments of the economy are rural with high illiteracy rates, in 
some regions the economy is not highly developed, and the workforce has only basic 
skills). In addition, while LDCs may not currently face some of the issues identified in 
this paper, they may well do so in the near future as their societies and economies 
develop, and even now there are segments of these economies that are affected by the 
issues raised in this paper. 

1 .6 The paper approaches ACE in a manner which allows systematic analysis of key 
issues influencing its development. The paper focuses on continuing education and 
training, as opposed to initial education, and on continuing education for adults beyond 
compulsory school age, which in many upper and middle income countries practically 
means post-secondary education and training. This limitation was done with the 
recognition that it is difficult and not effective to divorce initial from continuing 
education. Institutions and mechanisms designed to provide initial education and training 
are increasingly - and should be if lifelong learning is to be achieved - the same ones that 
provide continuing education and training. Finally, while the primary focus of the paper 
is on pre-university tertiary level education and training, it is recognized that universities 
can and do play an important role in ACE, and lifelong learning, but higher education is a 
very broad topic in itself and could not be addressed in this paper. The paper is not 
intended as a comprehensive review of all alternatives and models, but an attempt has 
been made to highlight specific issues and examples of “current practice” from the 
countries surveyed with relation to the definition, governance and administration, 
financing, delivery, and evaluation of ACE. 
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